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An evaluation based on discussions 
with William Fagg, Deputy Keeper of 
Ethnography in the British Museum 


MARGARET PLASS 
Photographs by Reuben Goldberg 


The art of Benin is the most widely known of 
all forms of “primitive” art, yet it is also the least 
typical. It is, moreover, the most highly valued, 
and indeed, as to a great part of its output, the 
most over-valued, perhaps because its special 
characteristics, which are the chief source of its 
interest for the study of art history, have not yet 
been fully understood. For, while a study of 
auction and other prices might suggest a certain 
evenness of quality, with prices often varying 
roughly in proportion to size, the story of Bini 
sculpture is, in fact, one of more or less continu- 
ous degeneration from the highest artistic stand- 
ards in the fifteenth century to something 
approaching the lowest in the nineteenth. 


Benin art, in the forms in which it has become 
famous in the past six decades, belongs to tribal 
art only in the sense that the Bini, among whom 
and by whom it was produced, are a tribe; but 
so far from being in any full sense the art of the 
tribe as a whole, it was virtually confined by law 
within the mud walls of the palace compound at 
Benin City. 

The Bronze Founders, a closed guild occupy- 
ing their own street hard by the palace under 












their own Chief Ine, were on pain of death 
permitted to work only for the Oba, and only he 
could, and in rare cases did, grant to a lesser 
chief, for some great service rendered, the right 
to own a bronze altarpiece or other major work 
of the guild. 


The early history of Benin is not yet known 
with any certainty, but the internal evidence of 
the Benin and Ife antiquities accords well with 
the old Benin tradition that the early Oba Oguola 
—supposed to have reigned about A.D. 1280— 
applied to his spiritual overlord, the Oni of Ife, 
for the services of a bronze founder to teach his 
people to make the memorial bronzes formerly 
imported from Ife, that they might be made at 
Benin. The memory of that great craftsman, 
Igue-Igha, sent from Ife to teach the Bini, is still 
venerated at his shrine at the house of Chief Ine 
in the Street of Brass Casters. 


The Ife aesthetic, a refined and idealized 
naturalism, seems to have been for a time suc- 
cessfully transplanted to Benin. The earliest 
Benin works known to us, the thinly cast, nearly 
life-sized heads, which date from about A.D. 
1500, are almost as realistic as those of Ife, 
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although some features have been markedly 
stylized. Moreover, perhaps under Ife stimulus, 
the Bini artists at this time had a special con- 
tribution of their own to make, which places 
certain works of the early period, such as three 
fine heads in our own collections (one is shown 
on the cover), on a level of original artistic 
achievement probably equal to that of the best 
Ife works themselves. 


Throughout what we know as the early period, 
probably coterminous with the sixteenth century, 
the subtle Ife model remains dominant in the 
Benin bronzes, although a strong impression re- 
mains that it was merely copied rather than fully 
understood by Igue-Igha’s Bini pupils. It is still 
very evident in the fine Queen Mother head in 
our Museum (1), which may be considered 
transitional between the early and middle peri- 
ods. But by the middle period itself, subtlety 
and individuality have been sacrificed to the 
setting up of the conformist canon which we 
know so well from the great series of wall 
plaques (2), from the imposing round sculptures 
in the same style (3), and from the simpler of 
the thick-necked heads. In these, a remarkable 
stylistic equilibrium has been achieved, and even 
if high competence is more conspicuous in them 
than originality, they have their parallels in 
equally stolid though highly esteemed arts such 
as those of Assyria, Egypt, and Imperial Rome. 
Occasionally a talented artist might produce 
notable works in‘spite of his time, just as deca- 
dent Greece produced the Melian Aphrodite and 
the Nike of Samothrace. Mr. Sturgis Ingersoll’s 
well-known Hornblower and the beautiful pend- 
ant mask, collected by the late Admiral Sir 
George Egerton on the Benin Expedition in 1897 
and now in the Plass Collection, both of which 
have been exhibited at the University Museum, 
are magnificent sculptures of the middle period. 


Because the Benin court style was by origin an 
alien importation without roots in an indigenous 
tribal art, the prolific middle period does not 
seem to have lasted more than about a century 
and a half—roughly from 1600 to 1750—before 
giving way to a long decadence, which became 
more and more flamboyant and empty of feeling 
(4), as the Benin empire waned and the debacle 
of 1897 approached. 


The long process of Benin art history then is 
one of “primitivization,” a relapse from the high 
culture of Ife, which is all the more interesting 
because, without the sustaining religious faith 
which informs the true tribal sculpture of Africa, 
it remained artistically negative, entirely lacking 
in the imaginative dynamism found in the true 
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tribal style of Benin, still almost completely un- 
known. This tribal style is found mostly in 
villages at some distance from the capital city, 
and consists of large figures modelled in the clay 
of the village earth and of wooden sculptures 
made for the altars of the local chiefs and for 
the domestic altars of the villagers. Only a month 
ago, a finely stylized head of an antelope, similar 
to the one in our Museum (5), was found in 
Usen, a Bini village forty miles to the northwest 
of Benin, and another, at Ugboko, far to the 
southeast of the capital. According to our rec- 
ords, our head was found at Benin, and this is 
quite likely, as in the days of its greatest power, 
the empire of the Oba of Benin was the dominant 
power of the Guinea Coast, with its influence 
extending over peoples of many languages and 
cultures, most of whom paid tribute to the Oba 
and sent gifts for his royal altars. 
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Structure 78, one of Tikal’s unique four-stairwayed pyramids, was excavated and the nine sets of plain stone 
altars and stelae fronting the flat-topped building repaired and reset. Masons were brought in, a kiln for burn- 
ing lime was built, and the difficult task, as shown here, of reconstructing one side of the pyramid was begun. 


TIKAL 1959 


WILLIAM R. COE 


At this Maya site in northern tropical Guate- 
mala the fourth season of field work under the 
direction of Edwin M. Shook continues. The 
Museum’s objectives, undertaken in collaboration 
with the Guatemala Government, are gradually 
being realized. Our initial difficulties with a 
dependable water supply have been solved. Ex- 
cavations, laboratory work, reconstruction and 
consolidation, analysis of materials, and publi- 
cation are proceeding in ways that we had hoped 
for by the time of the fourth season. Tikal as a 
tourist center has been an undoubted success. 
Yet, in spite of some contentment that things 
are going well, we remain awed by the problems 
of Maya civilization that we had hoped to solve 
and by the multitude of new problems that our 
excavations have quite expectedly presented to us. 
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Day after day we work among the bared 
temples and monuments, extending trenches, 
tunnels, and pits through floors and stairways, 
recording in notebooks and on film the often 
perplexing intricacies of construction, demoli- 
tion, and rebuilding. The tens of thousands of 
potsherds and other objects recovered each sea- 
son become laboratory objects, to be catalogued 
and studied. All of this work continues with the 
expectation that the time-sequence of related 
construction, artifacts, sculpture, and inscriptions, 
as well as site mapping and important studies of 
environment, will collectively produce answers. 


Some of our problems are narrow (‘What 
bearing did plentiful flint deposits have on Tikal’s 
growth?”), while others are necessarily as broad 











The Temple of the Giant Jaguar, in 1957 (left) and in 1959 (right). A tunnel to its center has located a 
series of early stairways as well as interesting cached offerings. The temple inner walls and vaults are 
being rebuilt and beams over doorways replaced. This building is now being consolidated so as to present 
an outstanding treasure of ancient Maya architecture. 


as civilization itself. In Tikal we find the out- 
standing manifestation of Maya culture, a devel- 
opment recognized as a unique climax in the 
New World. Relatively isolated in the hot rain 
forest, off the main hemispheric artery, lowland 
Maya development and Tikal comprise an im- 
mense study problem of human evolution. Others 
long for Mars in order to find out what non- 
Earth evolution has been; we prefer to stay at 
Tikal to discover why and how American Indians 
accepted the challenge of environment, to build 
through priest and farmer the remotely high- 
crested Tikal temples, to think in terms of five 
million Maya years, to go on growing perhaps 
two thousand years, and then to stop dead (in 
our limited view), leaving us the facts of sculp- 
ture and glyphs, potsherds, and stratigraphy, in 
endless notes and measur:ments. 


Often while digging we find ourselves with 
some doubt that all our observations, the essen- 
tial minutiae of excavation, will someday, by 
some mental gymnastic, fall into place. “Working 


hypotheses” are frequently found unworkable; 
preconceptions and certainties are all too often 
found to have been delusions. The critical floor, 
that by all rights should turn up at the stairway, 
is found to break off maddeningly well in front 
of it. At that moment, thoroughly discouraged, 
one tends to the conclusion that human behavior 
is really too complex to settle with pick, trowel, 
and shovel. 


But the fact remains that some data inevitably 
do fall into place, providing perhaps only a frag- 
mentary answer to a local problem. Previously 
discrete observations are found to relate and 
together they say something entirely new. What 
is found in excavation may have considerable 
intrinsic value as an object, but its truer value 
surely lies in its context and in the interpretative 
potential of that context. The honest happiness 
of discovery is all too often linked with appre- 
hension: which problems does the discovery help 
to solve and what new problems will it raise 
in itself? 
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The Temple of the Red Stela (center), scene of spectacular finds in the 1958 
season, was deeply trenched on the temple’s center line, thus recovering 
the sequence of construction as well as ceramics to pin down its age. 
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The “Inn of the Jungle” is in full operation with simple but comfortable accommodations for twenty-four 
persons. It serves as a base for the many tourists whom the frequent planes from Guatemala City 
bring to the site. Antonio Ortiz, manager of the inn, provides guide service throughout the ruins. 
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(Above) Aubrey Trik used local- 
ly cut zapote wood to replace the 
beams removed many years ago 
from above the doorways in the 
upper rooms of the Temple of 
the Giant Jaguar. He laid a 
wooden track up an ancient stair- 
way of the temple and carried 
the heavy beams—some weighed 
over half a ton—up it on a car 
drawn by a cable. 


(Right) The sawmill, with ad- 
jacent carpentry shop, provides 
the lumber needed to build stor- 
age buildings, the tourist inn, 
workmen’s houses, and other 
requirements of an increasing 
community. 
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Human head with fantastic bird 
headdress, 14% inches high, of 
thin plates of brilliantly polished 
jade and tiny cut pieces of white, 
orange, and yellow shell, all inset 
in a hollow putty-like form. 


DISCOVERIES AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Four more carved stelae were 
discovered. The Maya date on one 
(Stela 29) probably corresponds 
to A.D. 292, and is surely thirty- 
six years earlier than the oldest 
“contemporaneous” date previously 
known anywhere on Stela 9 at 
nearby Uaxactun. Three additional 
carved altars, two Early Classic and 
one Late Classic, were also uncov- 
ered, and it was determined that 
Altar 11, previously thought to be 
plain, is actually carved. Consider- 
able evidence of fragmentation and 
resetting of monuments was recov- 
ered. Cached offerings were exca- 
vated from the center line of temples 
and from beneath stelae. Some 
caches contained hundreds of ec- 
centric flints and obsidians along 
with human skeletal material, while 
others yielded sea shells, pigments 
of various colors, sea weed, sponge, 
and objects of flint and obsidian. A 
tiny mosaic mask (shown above) is 
one of the most remarkable objects 
ever found in the Americas. It and 
other mosaic pieces, once portions of 
an exotic figurine, occurred in a 
deeply hidden marine offering found 
in the Temple of the Red Stela. 
Also in the Temple of the Red Stela 
was a large Late Classic vaulted 
tomb which had been anciently 
looted. Above it, the remains of 
perhaps fifteen individuals were en- 
countered. The basic sequence of 
ceramics and architecture was found 
in the Great Plaza and North Ter- 
race. Aubrey Trik, project architect, 
is proceeding with the reconstruc- 
tion of selected buildings. 
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Top half of Stela 29, the oldest (A.D. 292) lowland Maya 
carved monument, is here discussed by Linton Satterthwaite 
and Mary Ricketson. This fragment does much to carry 
sculpture and hieroglyphic records back to their problem- 
ridden beginnings in this area. 


William Coe examines the recently discovered carving of 


Altar 12 which depicts an entwined serpent in whose open 


jaws a priest or deity sits cross-legged holding a glyph and 


the Maya number seven. 
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“THE HEAD” 


TEMPLE FAY, M.D. 


A neurosurgeon’s analysis 
of a great stone portrait 


Preface and Appendix: Archaeological Aspects 


JACK L. BENSON 


Relevant Information about Menander 


L. ARNOLD POST 


Photographic Studies 
REUBEN GOLDBERG 


Preface 


Undoubtedly the most controversial portrait 
surviving from antiquity is one which exists in 
many copies and which has most often been iden- 
tified as either Menander or Vergil, although 
speculation has ranged more widely than: that. 
It may well be that various scholars who have 
accepted one or the other identification have 
satisfied themselves on the matter and regard the 
issue as essentially a closed one. But the com- 
plexity of the problem and the very heat with 
which the controversy has been carried on warn 
against any complacency. 


It is, perhaps, an extreme index of the vagaries 
of art historical analysis that many copies ob- 
viously deriving from one prototype can be 
grouped together as representing a more or less 
contemporaneous portrait either of a man who 
lived in the late fourth century B.C.—Menander 
—or of a man who lived in the first century B.C. 
—Vergil. To be sure, there are formidable diffi- 
culties in arriving at an exact understanding of 
the course of artistic development in this span 
of time, not the least being the scarcity of works 
of art securely dated by external evidence. In 
any case, the only unprejudiced conclusion which 
can be drawn from the present state of the mat- 
ter is that not enough research has yet been 
carried out, not enough viewpoints have yet been 
explored; this applies as well, of course, to other 
aspects of Hellenistic art than merely the portrait 
under discussion. 


As a background to Dr. Fay’s interesting 
observations, it was my original intention to pre- 
pare an up-to-date summary of the Menander- 
Vergil controversy. This has, however, been 
rendered unnecessary by Miss Gisela Richter’s 
recent publication of a copy of “The Head’ (as 
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this portrait is familiarly known) in the Dum- 
barton Oaks collection. It is all the more unnec- 
essary from a personal point of view, since I share 
—almost to the finest nuances—Miss Richter’s 
attitude toward the controversy, namely, that— 
as matters now stand—the most likely but still 
hypothetical identification of “The Head” is as 
Menander. 


From an art historical point of view, the 
critical factor in appraising Dr. Fay’s discovery 
is this: does the Philadelphia head represent an 
aberration among the copies owing to inferior 
or inexact workmanship? A final answer to this 
question could, of course, be established only 
by an investigation—along the lines of Dr. 
Fay’s—of many or all of the existing copies. 
Before such an investigation, which it is not at 
present in my power to undertake, it is my strong 
impression that the Philadelphia copy would not 
prove to be of inferior or inexact workmanship; 
a general comparison with several easily avail- 
able published examples such as those in Boston, 
Venice, Dumbarton Oaks, and the University of 
Mississippi, reveals at once that all agree in 
showing the marked underdevelopment of the 
right side of the face which is so apparent in our 
Fig. 6. 


In any case, in the interpretation of this por- 
trait, archaeologists would be shortsighted to 
ignore the keen observations of Dr. Fay, who 
has specialized in studying the structure, and 
particularly pathological conditions, of the 
human head. At the very least, he has added a 
new factor to the problem, requiring renewed 
observation of “The Head’ from a viewpoint 
hitherto unexplored. 
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A Clinical Analysis 


“The Head” aroused my interest and curiosity 
many years ago, because of the obvious dispro- 
portions between the two sides of the head, face, 
and neck. As an occasional visitor to the 
Museum, while a member of the Medical Faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and as Assis- 
tant to the Department of Neurology and 
Neurosurgery (1923-1929), I became impressed 
with the abnormality of this portrait and _ its 
similarity to certain types of neurological patients 
frequently seen in our clinics and wards today. 
These patients had suffered a paralysis on one 
side of the body early in life (cerebral palsy), 
and survived to grow up with certain character- 
istic deficiencies in bone and body development 
localized to the side of the paralysis. 


I called attention to the underdevelopment 
of the features on the right side of the face of 
this portrait to a number of friends in those 
days, but more than thirty years passed before 
I was reminded of these observations and it was 
suggested that I consult Professor Arnold Post 
of Haverford College, a widely recognized 
authority on Menander, the famous Greek poet 
and writer, to determine whether history records 
a physical handicap in the poet’s appearance. 


This arousal of interest in an old and unsolved 
question prompted my return to the Museum for 
a review of the famous head, and there I met 
Dr. Jack L. Benson whose warm interest and 
immediate encouragement led to a more detailed 
study of this fascinating problem. 


The characteristic asymmetry in bone develop- 
ment of the head and face, if correctly portrayed, 
might not only lead to closer identification of 
the true subject should the historical records 
reveal a recognized physical handicap in speech, 
or in hand or leg function, of Menander, but 
the portrait itself would then become the care- 
ful artistic portrayal of the facial portion of a 
well known clinical type of spastic paralysis. 


During the thirty years that had elapsed be- 
tween my first observations as to the probable 
existence of a hemiplegic type of face on the 
right side of this excellent portrayal, I had come 
to know in my neurological and neurosurgical 
practice, large numbers of those who had suf- 
fered paralysis by “stroke,” tumor, hemorrhage, 
and in particular, infantile forms of brain injury, 
with their eventual consequences. At the present 
time, “cerebral palsy victim” is the term that 
has been generally used to designate those 
individuals who have suffered brain injury early 
in life, later developing characteristic abnormali- 
ties with various types and degrees of handicaps 
or structural inadequacies. 
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Fic. 1. “The Head,” a marble 
portrait in the University Museum. 


From my examination of “The Head” during 
these more recent visits to the Museum, it 
appeared quite obvious that the facial asymmetry 
originally noted was characteristic of the struc- 
tural changes noted in patients today who have 
suffered a localized brain injury early in life. 
The subject of this portrait probably was a man 
in his late thirties, manifesting evidence in the 
bone development and proportions on the right 
side that he had suffered a form of “cerebral 
palsy” at least before his tenth year of life. This 
diagnosis was confirmed when, in the Museum’s 
photographic studio, we viewed “The Head” 
from various angles. 











Fic. 3. A photographic view looking from below upward 
reveals the striking dissimilarity between the two sides of 
the face and emphasizes the structural inadequacies of the 
right malar bone and forehead as compared with the left. 


Fic. 2. A photographic view from above down reveals the right 
forehead contour of the orbital ridge and malar bone on the right 
as distinctly underdeveloped as compared with the left. The lip and 
chin tissues show greater fullness on the left than on the right. 













From a clinical point of view, the most appar- 
ent disproportions and abnormalities are: 


1. The frontal bone (forehead) on the right 
is definitely smaller than on the left (Figs. 
2 and 3). 


2. The right orbit is smaller and the right 
eyeball recessed (Figs. 3 and 4). 


3. The right malar bone (cheek) is definitely 
less prominent than the left (Figs. 2 
and 3). 


4. The right ear is lower than the left, and 
the external auditory canal level below 
that of the left (Figs. 1, 4, and 5). 


5. The expressional fold is drawn outward 
on the right, and the right halves of the 
upper and lower lips are smaller and do 
not match those of the left (Fig. 4). 


6. The entire conformity of the right face 
is smaller than the left (Figs. 1 and 4). 


7. The right side of the neck and tissues of 
the shoulder are drawn up as seen in the 
posture of a mild hemiplegic (Figs. 1 
and 5). 





8. The sterno-mastoid muscle is clear-cut 
on the left, but not revealed, or “lost” 
in what appears to be contraction of the 
neck and shoulder tissues on the right 
(Fig. 1). 


These features are commonly associated with 
delayed bone development from brain injury or 
defect arising at birth or in early childhood, 
affecting the fronto-parieto-motor area of the 
opposite hemisphere. Structural changes of 
cranial bones are easily detected by palpation 
and certain basic measurements, by X-ray 
studies of the skull, and by composite photo- 
graphic pictures of the face, comparing the 
features of one half of the face with those of 
the other, then duplicating each half and match- 
ing them to create two separate reproductions 
or a full face study (mirrored halves). 


Although many normal individuals do not 
have exactly symmetrical features, the dispro- 
portions displayed by the head exceed these 
limits. In my opinion, they represent the devel- 
opmental disturbance of the “sensory” type of 
hemiplegia (parietal area) with a mild motor 
component. The Slightly spastic appearance of 
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Fic. 4. For a detailed study of the face, a half-inch grid was made, using the estimated location of the nasion as 
the midpoint, with parallel vertical lines in conformity with the normal left side of the face. Under the grid we can 
see clearly the fullness of the lips on the left as compared to the right,the asymmetry of the facial fold, the lower level 
of the right ear compared with the left, and the fullness of the forehead and cheek on the left as compared to the right. 
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In general we know com- 
paratively little about the life 
history and personal traits of 
ancient worthies. The evidence 
for Menander comes from Greek 
or Latin writings or from in- 
scriptions, and is conveniently 
assembled near the beginning of 
the second volume of Koerte’s 
edition of Menander. 


The Suda (Suidas), a tenth- 
century work of reference, in- 
forms us that he was “squint- 
eyed but keen-sighted mentally 
and extremely enthusiastic about 
women.” The word used in 
Greek for enthusiastic implies 
romantic devotion, since Plato 
uses a cognate form to com- 
memorate his own love for his 
favorite pupil Dion, which was 
certainly a matter of mind and 
heart, not physical. I must 
confess that I never personally 
observed a squint in the portrait 
of Menander discussed above, 
but when I once pointed out this 
head at the University Museum 
to a lady who had no special 
concern with art or Greek she 
at once exclaimed, “But he 
squints.” 


Dr. Fay’s measurements and 
photographs prove that there is 
a difference in the symmetry of 
the eyes as depicted in the 
marble. Evidently this may look 
like a squint to a casual observer. 
Since a contemporary of Me- 
nander, Lynceus of Samos, wrote 
a book about him, we need not 
doubt the statement that he 
squinted. There may have been 
Sekss about it that were recorded 
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in memoirs. The case for attrib- 
uting this head to Menander is 
certainly strengthened by the 
literary evidence for a squint. 


I have found very little to add 
to this one fact about Menander’s 
physique. He was a great lover 
and he died at the early age of 
50-52, drowned while swimming 
at Piraeus, the harbor of Athens. 
He was the son of wealthy and 
high-born parents. He was nearly 
condemnéd in court because of 
his friendship with Demetrius of 
Phalerum, the peripatetic philos- 
opher and orator who acted as 
moderator of the Athenian state 
for ten years (317-307 B.C.) 
and severely pruned the excesses 
of Athenian democracy. 


The account given by the 
Latin fabulist Phaedrus of the 
first meeting of Demetrius and 
Menander, is denounced as 
quite untrustworthy by Koerte. 
I find it hard to believe that there 
is not some basis for it. Me- 
nander in his plays is indulgent 
to all well-meaning characters, 
regardless of poverty, status, or 
sex. He idealizes the love of 
good women. It is natural to 
contrast him with the philosophic 
moralist and political conserva- 
tive who limited extravagance by 
sumptuary laws. In Menander’s 
play, The Epitrepontes or Arbi- 
tration, the chief character 
Charisius is a philosophic youth 
who yields to the power of love 
and becomes a much better man 
for it. For Menander philosophy 
was not enough. The heart, too, 
must be educated in the school 
of experience. 


Let us see what Phaedrus has 
to say, bearing in mind that he 
wrote fables, not history. He 
describes the general rush to pay 
court to Demetrius and to seek 
favors from him. Menander 
came among the last, reluctant 
visitors who came only because 
they feared the consequences of 
not saluting the new _ leader. 
Demetrius had read and admired 
the plays of Menander, but did 
not know him personally. Me- 
nander. approached, drenched 
with perfume, in flowing robes, 
with delicate, slow, and languid 
step. The tyrant caught sight of 
him at the end of the line, and 
asked: “Who on earth is that 
effeminate person who dares to 
appear before me?” Informed 
that it was Menander, he 
changed his tone at once and 
declared: “No human being 
could be more handsome.” The 
slow approach of Menander may 
have been due to weakness in 
the leg, but that can hardly be 
proved from Phaedrus. He is 
interested in the moral: Hand- 
some is as handsome does. Still, 
there is nothing in the report 
of Menander’s languid gait to 
prove that he was not mal- 
formed. We have no other evi- 
dence for his gait. Since this 
legend is unusual in its personal 
aspects, those who wish may 
make what they can of the tale. 
Menander seems to have done 
military service as a youth. He 
was not severely handicapped in 


war or in love, nor did os 





squint mentally. 








the lips and face on the right suggests that some 
frontal lobe involvement close to the conven- 
tional “motor speech” areas was also present. 
If the person was “right-handed” it might have 
also affected speech development. 


Here then, if we are to read the clinical fea- 
tures of “The Head,” is an ancient portrait of 
some famed individual who appears to have 
suffered a brain injury early in life, which 
influenced the developmental structural charac- 
teristics of the right side of the face and neck 
(and presumably the extremities as well, because 
selective disturbance of face and neck develop- 
ment alone would be extremely rare) and yet, if 
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fame sufficient to warrant immortalization was 
responsible for this portrait, intellectual impair- 
ment could scarcely have been present. This 
would suggest the lesion was probably circum- 
scribed and not diffuse, occurred very early in 
life before the intellectual processes became 
developed, was focal to the parietal area, and 
not too large. (Porencephalic cyst?) 


The frequency of convulsive seizures from 
lesions of this area would warrant the question 
as to whether such a person suffered from 
“spells” or epilepsy. It was Hippocrates (460- 
400 B.C.) who first accurately described this 
so-called “Sacred Disease” and gave it the name 
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of epilepsy (seizure). A search, therefore, of 
contemporary records for a deformity, a limp, 
or a prominent victim of the “Sacred Disease” 
epilepsy, might shed further light on the identity 
of this portrait. 


The foregoing considerations pose three 
questions: 


1. Is the asymmetry of the face due to some 
poor or careless quality of the artist’s effort in 
reproduction? This seems unlikely, as even a 
novice would be able to create a symmetrical 
pair of lips, if nothing else. 


2. Is the disproportion of the face and skull 
an exact portrayal of a man who had suffered 
an early form of “cerebral palsy” and later 
became publicly identified with these obvious 
characteristic structural deficiencies? The analy- 
sis of the entire disproportion of the features 
would strongly suggest, in my opinion, that not 
only was the artist excellent in detail portrayal, 
but also exact in the reproduction of an adult 
type of developmental deficiency arising from 
an early parietal type of hemiplegia. 


3. If the subject of the portrait was famous 
enough in the third or fourth century B.C. to 
warrant a marble likeness, and had suffered a 
right hemiplegia or revealed an obvious develop- 
mental handicap throughout life, the natural 
question would arise as to what historical figure 
might be identified with certain physical . or 
speech characteristics of moderate right-sided 
paralysis. A search for such clues or references 
in the literature and records related to this period 
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Fic. 5. Study of the portrait from the back in- 
dicates that the right ear is definitely lower 
and the jaw angle higher. The right side of 
the neck shows spasm and the muscles are 
contracted as compared with those on the left. 


could aid in a more definite identification. Con- 
versely, famous characters of the period under 
consideration who were known to be free of 
physical handicap might thus be eliminated as 
potential subjects of “The Head.” Supporting 
the identification with Menander (343-291 B.C.) 
is the fact that he is said to have had a peculiarity 
of gait and possessed a squint. 





Appendix 


As a kind of appendix to this study, certain 
information is given here to provide a fuller 
publication of the Philadelphia copy than has 
hitherto existed. In addition, a few comments 
on general problems posed by an interpretation 
of “The Head” are offered. It is slightly over 
life size, with a height of fourteen inches. The 
material is a very fine-grained, dead-white marble 
with. golden and dark brown stains. It appears 
to have a uniform distribution of fine mica par- 
ticles. There is a slight chip on the lower lip 
(which does not alter the case for disproportion 
presented by Dr. Fay). Other chips exist on the 
lower part of the nose, over the left eye (increas- 
ing the prominence of the eye corner), on both 
ears, and in the coiffure on the left side. There 
are several spots in the coiffure which suggest 
the use of the drill. A golden stain down the 
front of the face from the forehead to the chin 
appears to be weathering; there are other traces 
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of this in the coiffure. Dark brown stains char- 
acterize the right side; the left side is more 
weathered, with several small gouge marks which 
look modern. Discounting external defects, one 
observes that the sculptor succeeded in portray- 
ing the features by means of soft trasisitions and 
with a blend of realism and idealism which char- 
acterized later fourth century and Early Hellen- 
istic portraiture. There is no compulsion on the 
basis of technique to assume that the piece is 
Roman; it would, apart from the contested iden- 
tification, pass well enough as an original Hel- 
lenistic product. It is true that Augustan 
neo-classicism also idealized portraits; one might, 
however, refer to the result as a blend of verism 
and idealism. Furthermore, the stylistic tradi- 
tion of Hellenistic princely portraiture—particu- 
larly observable in the profile view—is so fresh 
and so strong in the Philadelphia head that I 
find it difficult to disassociate it from the cor- 
responding period. 
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Fic. 6. Mirrored image of the right 
(underdeveloped) side of the face. 


The call for extensive and serious study of 
facial asymmetry and its implications for art 
history, made some years ago by E. Boehringer, 
has not, to my knowledge, had any response. 
Within the framework of such a study, “The 
Head” would necessarily remain a special prob- 
lem in view of the underdeveloped right side 
noticed by Dr. Fay. The general psychic qualities, 
attributed by Boehringer to the right and left 
sides of the face, obviously do not apply to “The 
Head,” nor are they exactly reversed. The mirror 
view of the right side (Fig. 6) reveals an under- 
developed bony structure of the face (see espe- 
cially Fig. 2) over which the lips and chin seem 
tautly drawn, sunken brooding eyes, narrow 
forehead, and smallish ears. This might well be 
the material picture of the results of an early 
illness. These features—taken by themselves— 
suggest an intense individual with a somewhat 
choleric temperament. The polar tendency to 
this seems to appear in the mirror picture of the 
left side (Fig. 7): the chin is broad, the lips full 
and relaxed; the eyes appear small and composed; 
the forehead is broad and culminates in spread- 
ing, markedly horizontal locks. The impression 
given is that of a cold, dispassionate, possibly 
sensual individual of phlegmatic temperament. 
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Fic. 7. Mirrored image of the 
left (normal) side of the face. 


In effect, we have before us in this mirrored 
likeness, an imperturbable mask. 


A description like the foregoing, in the ab- 
sence of easily controlled comparisons, is neces- 
sarily to a great extent subjective. Still, to me, 
the rather contradictory traits revealed in the 
two mirror views suggest an intense inner life 
which might well have been artistically creative. 
And in spite of the underdevelopment of the 
right half of the face, the adult represented by 
the portrait is a handsome, sensitive man, one 
who might well have been at home in a world 
of wealth, wit, and culture. 


The existence of polar psychological differ- 
ences can hardly be denied when one studies 
Figs. 6 and 7; and a recognition of these may 
make the observer aware of the personality in 
control, which somehow kept opposing tenden- 
cies working together. It is doubtful if much 
can be gained by dealing in the rather sweeping 
generalizations put forward by J. Schwabe. What 
we see in the mirror pictures of the Philadelphia 
portrait head, are not male and female halves 
of an individual, but a range of potential 
character traits which were welded together 
dynamically in a unity transcending the sum of 
the parts (Fig. 1). 
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ANCIENT and 
PRIMITIVE ART 


in Philadelphia Collections 


Art of any period or time has been seen to pass 
through a life cycle: dynamic in youth, overcome 
by nature in middle age, philosophic in decline. 
Jacques Lipchitz, sculptor, collector, and connois- 
seur, sees this theory in a new light. He contends 
that contemporary art is the beginning of a new 
cycle; that the art of our generation struggles with 
its creative adolescence. It follows, he reasons, that 
as adults prefer the company of adults and as chil- 
dren seek the company of their own group, so the 
cycle corresponds. An age finding itself in the 
throes of a new creative expression, quite naturally 
finds rapport with its contemporaries in other cycles. 
Hence, modern art is fascinated by the unconven- 
tionality of archaic periods—for example, the pre- 
Classical age of Greece or the unrestrained plastic 
impact of primitive art. Collections of art serve as 
mirrors for taste in a given generation. This scope 
of interest is well illustrated in an exhibition held at 
the Museum this summer. Ancient and Primitive 
Art in Philadelphia Collections brings together a 
corpus of material that demonstrates the Lipchitz 
rapport. From the collection of Mrs. S. S. White 
comes a limestone head of a warrior from the 
Island of Cyprus. This sixth century sculpture for- 
merly in the Cesnola collection has the direct power 
of simplified geometric planes(1). Bronzes of the 
Archaic Greek world are well represented by the 
collections of Dr. Robert Waelder and Dr. Robert 
Block and by Bryn Mawr College’s Ella Reigel 
Museum. An outstanding piece is a cauldron at- 
tachment in the form of a griffin head, Greek of 
the seventh century B.C.(2). 


Early bronzes from the Orient come from the 
Richard C. Bull and John Frederic Lewis, Jr. col- 
lections. Particularly fine is a patinated bronze 
chariot ornament with a feline head on a shaft 
dating from about 1000 B.C.(3). An incised bronze 
lion of the Han dynasty (206 B.C.- A.D. 220) 
captures the spirit of stylization(4). The art of 
Egypt has been compelling to several collectors, 
among them Mr. Lewis and Dr. Nelson Goodman. 
A wooden baboon with a face of bronze dates from 
the Ptolemaic period(5). An 18th dynasty—about 
1450 B.C.—bound slave girl was probably a mirror 
handle(6). 

A primitive bronze from the collection of Mrs. 
Carroll S. Tyson represents a king from Udo near 
Benin, of the early seventeenth century(7). 
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Wooden sculpture from Africa has stimulated 
some fifteen collectors in the area. A large helmet 
mask, carved by the Senufo tribe of the Ivory 
Coast, is of the so-called firespitter type(8). Made 
early in this century, it is in the R. Sturgis Ingersoll 
collection. A headdress from the Bambara tribe of 
the French Sudan shows a favorite motive, the 
antelope surmounted by a human figure(9). This 
was lent by Dr. and Mrs. Edward Taylor. 


The collection is varied and widespread in terms 
of time and place. The pieces often reflect the per- 
sonality of the individual collecting. Assembled, 
they demonstrate also a pulse count of the taste of 
our time, a sampling of the current cultural climate. 
It was Ranier Maria Rilke who said that a work of 
art is of an infinite loneliness. Only when it is loved 
can it be fairly judged. 


Photographs by Reuben Goldberg 
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Archaeological Visitor 


ALFRED KIDDER, II 








I first became aware of archaeological visitors 
(we called them tourists), in the early twenties, 
when our family used to spend the summer at 
the ruins of the old Pueblo of Pecos, about 
thirty-five miles east of Santa Fe. My father was 
then engaged in a long-term program of exca- 
vation on the remains of that large Indian town 
that was finally abandoned by its few surviving 
inhabitants in 1838. If there were any visiting 
tourists at Pecos in 1915. the first summer I 
spent there, I don’t remember them, and the 
roads were so bad that I suspect that few, if 
any motorists stopped by to see the old Spanish 
mission church and my father’s digging. Later, 
with the improvement of the highway between 
Las Vegas (New Mexico, not Nevada) and Santa 
Fe, hundreds of people visited the ruins each 
summer. They were attracted by a roadside sign 
—the ruins had become a State park—and the 
great adobe walls of the mission which were 
clearly visible from the highway. 





Most of the touring visitors were pleasant, 
unpretentious people, and some of them were 
genuinely interested in what was going on in 
the excavations. I remember particularly the 
extraordinary traveling costumes that many of the 
women wore. It was before the days of shorts, but 
not of slacks (although there was nothing slack 
about them—they all seemed to be skin tight 
and were generally short in the leg). Combined 
with high-heeled shoes and topped by hats that 
I recall as a kind of mixture of old fashioned 
sunbonnet and locomotive engineer’s cap, some 
of the ladies were a sight to behold. 


The reaction of most archaeologists to visitors 
to their projects, quite naturally depends on their 
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manners and interest. Visitors are generally wel- 
come, especially if they are intelligent, interested, 
and considerate. At Pecos, as I recall, most of 
them refrained from knocking loose earth into 
trenches where my father and assistants were 
cleaning skeletons, but I think it is probably fair 
to say that the amusement of the archaeologists at 
the often weird costumes of the ladies and the 
forthright questions of many of the less inhibited 
of both sexes was equalled by the tourists’ fre- 
quently obvious doubts as to the sanity of the 
archaeologists. 

At Pecos there were never enough visitors to 
be more than a mild nuisance, and the remarks 
of some of the real “characters,” recorded in my 
father’s diary, provided much amusement at the 
time and material for his memoirs. There are 
still, even in the United States, archaeological 
digs that, by reason of remoteness, bad climate, 
or lack of anything of interest to the general pub- 
lic, attract far fewer visitors than came to Pecos. 
Abroad there are many more, but growing genu- 
ine interest in archaeology and the ease of air 
travel have resulted in large numbers of visitors 
to sites that formerly required real expeditions 
to reach. 

The best example in the Museum’s recent 
experience is that of Tikal, situated in the jungle 
of northeastern Guatemala. Until an airfield was 
cut out of the forest in 1950 Tikal could be 
reached only by mule-back from Uaxactun, 
about fifteen miles away. The airstrip at 
Uaxactun, developed for the transport of chicle 
for the chewing gum industry, was originally a 
mule pasture, cleared by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington for pack animals needed to 
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supply their excavations at the then uninhabited 
site during the twenties and thirties. Supplies and 
workers came by boat up the Belize River and 
thence to Uaxactun by mule. Needless to say, 
casual visitors were nonexistent, and planned 
trips by interested colleagues and trustees of 
the Institution were few. 


Today at Tikal, with three scheduled flights 
weekly from Guatemala City, and numerous 
week-end special flights, thousands of visitors 
annually come to the site, which is rapidly be- 
coming one of the principal tourist attractions 
in Guatemala. The Museum welcomes them, 
because we are anxious to have the support of 
people interested in the success of this ambitious, 
long term project, of basic importance to our 
knowledge of Maya civilization. We feel that 
there is no substitute for a visit to this great site 
to stimulate interest in it. We feel the same way 
about visitors to our other digs, such as that at 
Gordion, in Turkey, relatively off the beaten 
track of tourism and Hasanlu, in Iran, which is, 
under present conditions, very difficult for the 
ordinary traveler to reach. 


Feeling as we do, we try to do more than 
“put up” with visitors, as have hundreds of 
conscientious archaeologists all over the world, 
often in the face of considerable annoyance. At 
the risk of giving unnecessary advice to some, 
but perhaps being helpful to others, I offer some 
suggestions on how to be a good visitor to an 
archaeological site, especially one at which work 
is going on. 


Firstly, since intelligent interest is basic to 
understanding, one should learn something of 
the historical and cultural context of the ruins 
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one plans to see—J. E. S. Thompson’s Rise and 
Fall of Maya Civilization if one is going to 
Guatemala or Yucatan, for example. This may 
then be profitably followed by reading about 
individual sites, and especially by studying maps 
of them if such are available. 


The visitor is then prepared to ask sensible 
questions; he will have some feeling for unfamil- 
iar styles of art and architecture and should, if 
all goes well, return with a far better grasp of 
what the archaeologists are doing than if he had 
arrived at the scene of their work clothed in 
complete ignorance. Allow enough time. No one 
can get the true feel of a great site like Tikal 
in a few hasty hours. 


Secondly, remember that the scientific staff 
is composed of very busy and dedicated people 
who are apt to be found completely absorbed in 
what they are doing. So, if you come upon a 
young man measuring and plotting the profile 
cf a trench, don’t expect him to stop his work 
right away. Be careful in approaching the edges 
of excavations—nothing is more annoying than 
a shower of loose earth on your notebook and 
down the back of your neck caused by some- 
one’s carelessness. Besides, you might fall into 
the excavation and hurt yourself. Wait until the 
young man has finished his absorbing task, or 
look around for another who isn’t engaged in 
one at the moment; your questions will be 
welcomed. 


If you are interested, have some background 
knowledge, and are considerate of the working 
staff, your visit will be truly appreciated; the 
knowledge and satisfaction you have gained will 
be in proportion. 
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SIBERIAN S 


of the 


NEW WORLD 


An archaeologist spends the summer on St. Lawrence Island 


ROBERT ACKERMAN 


Far to the north in the region of the Bering 
Straits, Russian and American archaeologists 
working independently of each other are trying 
to reconstruct the culture history of the most 
northerly hunters of the world, the Eskimo. 


Recent information from the excavations in 
the East Cape region of Siberia and the coast to 
the south made it clear that there is still much to 
learn about the archaeology of the Bering Straits 
region. Stimulated by the news of these dis- 
coveries, the University Museum sent me on an 
archaeological survey of the southern shores of 
St. Lawrence Island, Alaska in the summer of 
1958 with the hope of finding material which 
would relate to the recent Siberian finds. At this 
time Dr. Maxime Levin of the Soviet Institute 
for Ethnography was planning a similar survey 
along the Siberian coast. 


St. Lawrence Island lies 126 miles southeast 
of Nome, Alaska, and 39 miles southwest of the 
mainland of Siberia. The island is roughly 110 
miles long, and 20 to 30 miles wide. The island 
was once volcanic. Today cinder cones with 
their truncated peaks, and old lava flows, now a 
jumble of rock, like clinkers from a giant furnace, 
are reminders of a violent past. The lowlands 
are covered with grasses which form a dense 
cover. This is the tundra, the treeless plain of 
the Arctic. Here live a myriad of wild flowers, 
birds from the tiny phalarope to the large brown 
crane, lemmings, arctic foxes, and a few reindeer 
brought in by the U. S. Government around the 
turn of the century. In the lagoons and rivers 
are salmon and some varieties of trout, while 
out in the Bering Sea flash and dive several 
species of whale and seal and the indispensable 
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The Penayah family in their house at Savoonga. Amos is the oldest inhabitant of Savoonga and was 
one of the reindeer herders who established the village in 1917. His wife holds their youngest son. 


walrus whose meat, hide, and tusks the Eskimos 
value most highly. 


The Eskimos of St. Lawrence Island belong 
to the Yupik division of Eskimo-speaking peo- 
ples. They share this dialect with their neighbors 
the Siberian Eskimos. Some of the older Eskimos 
of St. Lawrence were born in Siberia and have 
relatives living there today. One old man con- 
fided sadly that he would like to see some of 
those people as they probably would still remem- 
ber him. The Eskimo population is grouped into 
two villages, one at the northwest tip of the 
island called Gambell, the other, Savoonga, in 
the middle of the island on the north shore. The 
region about Gambell has been occupied contin- 
uously for over two thousand years while the 
village of Savoonga began in 1917 as a reindeer 
station. Although Savoonga is the newer village, 
it seems to be more conservative probably be- 
cause it has had less direct contact with the out- 
side world. Gambell enjoys the luxury of a 
landing strip and in past years played host to a 
U. S. Air Force installation and a CAA unit. 


I arrived on St. Lawrence Island by plane 
from Nome on June 18th. There was consider- 
able ice about the island and on the shore. 
Fortunately for me, the Eskimos were still at 
their spring hunting camp near the landing strip 
on the eastern end of the island. I learned that 
most of the men were planning to return by boat 
to the village of Savoonga that evening and that 
I would be welcome company at the set rate of 
forty-five dollars plus ten cents per pound for 


baggage. 
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The men who had been hunting seals returned 
about 6:00 p.m. It was still light as the sun in 
this northerly latitude would be shining for many 
more hours before sinking towards the horizon. 
Several spotted seals lay in the bottoms of the 
boats, but there was only one small walrus. The 
men quickly emptied the boats and then every- 
one stepped forward to grasp the gunnels. With 
a cry of “He-yo!” all strained and slid the boat 
up onto the shore ice. This was not enough. 
The boat then had to be skidded to a level spot, 
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Three middens and a trapping cabin at Siknik on the low level beach of the south- 
ern shore of St. Lawrence Island. Far into the distance the landscape lies unbroken. 


turned over, and set on barrels. The captain of 
each boat with practised eye carefully lifted each 
end and set it down with a couple of thumps to 
make sure the boat was level. All this is nec- 
essary upkeep. 


After the men had eaten, drunk many cups 
of coffee, and told of the day’s hunt, we loaded 
the boats for the ride to Savoonga where I hoped 
to hire a crew for the summer. One Eskimo 
family had staked their claim on me and thus all 
my requests (and payment for same) were to be 
made to them. Our boat was soon filled with my 
gear, dead seals, the Eskimos’ equipment, an oil 
heater, an extra outboard motor, and five men. 
This was supposedly a light load! Warned before 
hand of the cold, I wore besides normal under- 
clothing, woolen underwear, three pairs of wool 
socks, cotton twill shirt and trousers, wool shirt 
and trousers, insulated parka with a rain parka 
over it, shoe pacs, gloves, and later a pair of 
waterproof pants. The last two hours of the six- 
hour journey I was numb with cold. At 3:00 
a.m. we arrived in Savoonga. I mumbled my 
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thanks and stumbled to a large quonset hut that 
was to be my home while in Savoonga. My 
sleeping bag had never felt so wonderful. 


The next morning I awoke to the tune of a 
disgruntled dog. Disturbed by a terrible hunger 
I got up. One necessary item was missing— 
water. I went to see “my” Eskimo family to ask 
where water could be obtained. A bleary-eyed 
young man rolled out of his bed and gave me 
some of theirs. He told me that they gather large 
buckets of snow and dump these into GI trash 
cans to melt. They advised me to boil all water. 
The public health program is making an im- 
pression! 

After obtaining the water, I decided that pan- 
cakes would be a hungry man’s delight. With 
powdered milk and eggs I managed a decent 
batter. The stove then ran out of gasoline. Off 
I went to the native store to purchase some 
gasoline, but no container. Back to the Eskimo 
family to beg the use of a gasoline can. Now 
with gasoline in the stove, I burned the pancakes. 
Suddenly I felt lonely and out of place. I forced 
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down the burned pancakes with some coffee and 
set out to see the village. 

I put on my friendly-to-people grin and said 
“hi!” to everyone as this seemed to be the usual 
greeting. I don’t know how well I was accepted 
that first day, but at least I didn’t make any 
enemies. On my tour of the village I inspected 
the white teachers’ quarters that an Eskimo 
janitor was busily painting while they were vaca- 
tioning “outside.” I was envious of all this luxury 
in such an out of the way place. My squatting 
before a camp stove was crude beyond compari- 
son in contrast with power generators and full 
kitchen facilities. 

Savoonga is a village of about 250 persons and 
well over 600 dogs. The houses are wood frame 
construction with siding. They closely resemble 
Midwestern farm houses. There are boardwalks 
about the village so that the mud can be avoided. 
Here and there walrus skins are stretched out on 
large frames. Later, one of three women who 
are expert at this work will split them to be used 
as covers for the boat frames. From various 
poles, on roofs, and from lines running in all 
directions, meat is drying for the winter months. 
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Occasionally someone turns on his portable 
radio. Hillbilly music is the favorite with popular 
music following close behind. None of the 
Eskimos have refrigerators yet, but the mis- 
sionary at Gambell later told me that there have 
been inquiries! 

The people were friendly, and since most 
speak English there was little difficulty in com- 
munication, but I had to exercise care in seeking 
information as I did not want to give offense. 
Often a number of round about questions and 
answers were exchanged. 


It was not too difficult to become acquainted 
with several families. The older people were 
very gracious while the younger people were 
more reserved. One young man with whom I 
had become friendly was the leader of the village 
Boy Scout troup. He told me in glowing terms 
of the Boy Scout Jamboree that he had attended 
in Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, and showed me a 
Revolutionary bayonet that his group had re- 
ceived as a symbol of their good record. I had 
come to the Arctic only to hear of events in my 
own backyard. 
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Village of Savoonga. The houses face seaward. Storm sheds pro- 





tect the interior from winter winds and serve as storerooms. 


Since many of the Eskimos of Savoonga had 
worked for Dr. Otto Geist in the early thirties 
and for Dr. Froelich Rainey in 1937, they were 
familiar with the ways of archaeologists. Many 
times I was invited to look over private collec- 
tions with the hope that I might buy something. 
Old men, young men, boys and girls would stop 
me and ask, “You want to buy specimens?” 


Communication between villages is maintained 
by hand crank Army Signal Corp radios, the 
‘“‘Mukluk telegraph” and by more powerful trans- 
mitters set up by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
the teachers’ quarters. Savoonga would call 
Gambell to learn of weather conditions there, to 
ask advice from the Public Health nurse who 
lives at the Mission, and to inquire whether boats 
that had left for Gambell had arrived safely. 
Concern with travel conditions is paramount. All 
discussions about travel begin, “Weather per- 
mitting . . .” I thought that with all this em- 
phasis there must be quite a considerable amount 
of weather lore. To my questions, they said, 
“We ask the Old Man.” That had me puzzled. 
“Old Man?” I had never heard of anything like 
that in Eskimo mythology and folk sayings. 
“Old Man” it turned out was the radio weather 
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report given by an Air Force unit in the vicinity. 
“Old Man” was military slang for the com- 
mander who was responsible for the weather 
reports. 


It was now time to hire a crew. I let it be 
known that I wanted two men and a boat for 
two and one-half months. Edward Gologerin, 
an Eskimo from Savoonga, offered to take me to 
the next village, Gambell, but did not want to go 
further as he had not been along the southern 
coast. His wife wanted him to go as then she 
would be free to run about and gossip with her 
neighbors. This she could not do with a husband 
“underfoot.” He was steadfast in his refusal to 
go further than Gambell but several times told 
me that he would take me there. I was then in- 
formed that another boat captain, Wayne 
Penayah and his cousin Wayne Sillock would 
work for me. The matter had been decided by 
the village council. Wayne Penayah just hap- 
pened to be vice-president of the council. Having 
agreed on a price and arrangements for equip- 
ment I thought that everything was settled. I 
then learned of the series of tacit understandings 
between boat captains. Edward Gologerin who 
had contacted me first had the right to claim my 
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passage to Gambell. My crew honored his claim 
and refused to take me on this part of the journey 
around the island. They promised to join me a 
day later at Gambell. Thus due to a tricky bit 
of financial maneuvering I had to pay another 
man thirty-five dollars for the trip to Gambell 
when I had a boat crew of my own. 


Before I left Savoonga, the residents felt that 
it would be nice to have a “sing.” I was told 
around 11:00 p.m. that the people were having 
the affair in a neighboring house and that I was 
invited. The sing was in full force when I 
entered. I gingerly stepped among men, mothers 
and their babies, children, and young couples, 
and made my way to an open spot on the floor 
on one side of the room. Sitting on the floor with 
their backs to the wall were the drummer-singers; 
each held by a handle a tambourine-like drum 
which he struck on the underside of the rim 
with a long stick. Beside each man was a bowl 
of water for wetting the drum skin to prevent 
splitting. In addition to drumming, each man 
had a repertory of songs that he knew and he 
might also have a song that he himself had com- 
posed. The first part of a song is a slow and 
rhythmic drumming with the voices of the singers 
rising and falling. Then with a loud clap of the 
drums the tempo speeds up. The drumming be- 
comes more excited, one reverberation echoing 
before the last has died away. 


After a lull in the singing two young girls 
stepped forward and faced the singers. With the 
beginning of another song, they began to move 
their hands and fingers in a rising and falling 
fashion to and from their bodies. The movement 
was relaxed and easy. Both stood with their feet 
firmly planted. They twisted their bodies slightly 
to either side. Suddenly the drums were sharply 
struck and a man shouted, “Hey—yo, yo, yo.” 
The dancers reacted as if stung. They began 
making darting movements with the hands, curv- 
ing them about the body and then flinging them 
away while gyrating their hips rapidly. Not once 
did they move their feet. A man then arose and 
took his place before the singers. In his move- 
ments I saw the activities of the hunt, the sighting 
of game, harpooning, and the struggle with the 
line attached to the animal. All of this was in 
abbreviated form, to the clack of drums and the 
chant of the singers. In the crowded room dimly 
lit by the fading rays of the sun, the singers beat 
their drums and sang in a voice uttered long ago, 
telling the story of a people and their way of life 
that will not be soon forgotten. 


The next morning I was sent on my way by a 
few men who assured me that there were plenty 
of old igloos around. The trip to Gambell was 
shrouded in fog. Once when we were out of 
sight of shore, I saw Edward look nervously 
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The return of the hunters to camp. The day’s 
catch of spotted seals lies on the floor of the boat. 
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This Eskimo woman, a specialist in her field, is 
splitting a walrus skin for a skin-boat cover. In the 
distance, meat is hanging from a drying rack. 
Overhead, walrus hide lines are drying in the sun. 
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about and then reach down for a compass to set 
a course. Four hours later we arrived at Gambell 
in a pelting rain. There I imposed on the good 
graces of the local missionary and his wife, 
who was also the island’s public nurse, while | 
waited three days for my crew. 


The region about Gambell has been continu- 
ously occupied for over 2200 years. Several sites 
dug by Dr. Henry Collins of the Smithsonian 
Institution in 1930 and 1931 give an excellent 
picture of its history. These large middens— 
mounds in which have accumulated all those 
discarded items from broken pottery and har- 
poon heads to a dead dog and kitchen refuse, 
which an Eskimo would throw outside his house 
—frequently show a series of occupations, one 
above the other. A house is abandoned and 
decays. The area is then cleared by a new resi- 
dent and another house is put on top of the 
former structure. Often part of the old structure 
is incorporated in the new. The story is an old 
one. These middens, anywhere from two hun- 
dred to two thousand years old, are thus seen as 
mounds covered with lush vegetation consisting 
of grass and other plants with an occasional 
timber or whalebone protruding through the turf. 
Since the old form of Eskimo dwelling was a pit 
house set a foot or more into the ground there is 
a tell-tale depression in the ground after the 
abandonment and disintegration of the dwelling. 
The upper surface of a midden is often dotted 
with such pits. 


One of the first tasks is to determine the 
culture represented at the site and then the rela- 
tive age of the site based on the study of the 
artifacts and how they relate to a known se- 
quence. The best source of information is the 
floor of a house near the cooking area. This is 
often near the center of the house. To test, one 
usually digs into the middle of a house depres- 
sion, allowing enough room to turn around in, 
two or three feet below the surface. Such a test 
pit can become too small very quickly when 
something is found. The excavation is taken 
down to the floor zone and into sterile soils 
below. From the material gathered or the lack 
of it, the house can be relatively dated and put 
into an intelligible framework. If the test pit 
reveals valuable information, the pit is expanded 
and the entire structure excavated. 


While waiting for my crew at Gambell I 
wandered over these old sites and mentally 
worked over the problems that must have beset 
Collins and thus tried to acquaint myself with 
the problems of excavating on St. Lawrence 
Island. 


During the course of one of these walks | 
climbed Cape Chibukak which overlooks the 
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village. The cape is 660 feet above sea level and 
provides an excellent view of the beach strand 
on which Gambell and the old sites are located. 
Half way up | noticed a long box with a cross 
nailed on one end. This was a modern Eskimo 
burial. Since the ground is frozen, thawing 
only one to two feet in late summer, burials are 
made among the high rocks in wooden boxes. 
In former times the dead were merely laid out to 
rest on the tundra. Often I came upon a skull 
peering out from a clump of grass. 


When I returned from one of these rambling 
walks, Wayne Penayah, my boat captain, was 
waiting for me. He, of course, first had to obtain 
provisions, build a wood stove for heating the 
tent, and attend to several other matters. It 
would be at least another day before we would 
leave. If only the weather would hold was my 
thought. 


The following day we left Gambell. The sun- 
light lay bright upon Cape Chibukak reflecting 
from patches of snow left over from the winter. 
The sea was running smoothly and there was 
spring in the air. Overhead, flocks of water birds 
were winging their way to and from the feeding 
grounds. The time seemed auspicious for start- 
ing out on a journey that was to take us some 
three hundred miles in an open boat. 


A good part of the next two and a half months 
was spent roaming close to the shore line with 
our boat, seeking out indications of former 
habitations. We looked for a green mound, a bit 
of whalebone sticking out of the earth, a pro- 
jecting cape with rocks where the seals could 
bask, a fresh-water stream winding its way to 
the sea; any place that would have been a good 
camp site. 


On the first day we stopped several times and 
made test excavations. It soon became apparent 
that there were many sites and different periods. 
The number of sites of a similar age proved that 
the population had formerly been much larger 
than it is now. By the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the American whaling industry 
had so depleted the herds of whales that they 
turned to hunting walrus. This in turn so re- 
duced the number of walrus available that the 
former large Eskimo population could not be 
supported. Its size gradually declined. In 1879 
it was still further drastically reduced by an 
epidemic in which whole villages were lost. 
During the last sixty years the U. S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs with its economic and health 
programs has improved living conditions, with a 
resultant increase in population. 


Towards evening we rounded the southwestern 
end of the island. Before us rose the sea cliff of 
Mount Tvikan a little over a thousand feet in 
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(Left) An ancient midden or refuse mound at Puguviliak on the southern shore of St. Lawrence Island. 
The midden is the large irregular area to the right of center. (Right) Excavating a meat cellar at 
S’keliyuk. The area for storing meat until the nexi hunting season is in the center of the excavation. 





Work at S’keliyuk with piles cf fresh earth from our excavations. The log tripod 
near which the Eskimo is working was constructed for photographing from above. 
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height. As we approached, the cliff appeared to 
peel away! It was the sea birds who were nesting 
in its face. Terns, puffins, cormorants, murres, 
auklits, gulls, lay their eggs here and rear their 
young. The murres which had been busily fishing 
beat the water with their wings in their eagerness 
to take off. The variety and numbers of birds 
were overwhelming. 


Each evening we would make a landing at 
some point convenient to a water source and set 
up our tents. Often we were fortunate enough to 
have the use of a trapping cabin, though a few 
of these we rejected in favor of the pure sweet 
summer air. Occasionally we would encounter a 
site of such dimensions that we would set up 
camp for several days. Such a site was Pugu- 
viliak. Three huge middens were perched on the 
cliff overlooking the sea. We did not have time 
to dig through the eighteen to twenty feet of 
cultural debris; that would have taken all sum- 
mer. We made test pits around the edges of the 
middens and in areas that the sea had eroded. 
We were thus able to learn the age of this site 
and move on to others after a stay of two days. 


Along the southern shore of St. Lawrence 
Island there stretches a long unnamed freshwater 
lagoon, into which two rivers empty. In July of 
1791 Commodore Billings had seen boat loads 
of Eskimos disappear up the rivers. We there- 
fore expected to find their villages in this archae- 
ologically unexplored territory. It looked like a 
simple task to beach the boat and then haul it 
over the gravel bar to the lagoon. When we 
landed, there before us was a rise of twenty to 
twenty-five feet with a forty-five degree slope. 
Somehow that twenty-eight-foot boat was skidded 
up and over the bar into the lagoon. 


My first real disappointment came here. 
What on the map appeared to be suitable for 
Eskimo sites was actually soggy wet tundra with 
myriads of mosquitoes waiting to rout the un- 
wary. We found a few fishing camps but these 
were recent. On a trip into the interior I was 
suddenly startled by a “yowp” as I rounded a 
rise in the land. There, a few yards away, was 
an arctic fox. The animal bounded off for a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards, then sat down to regale 
me with another “yowp.” The fox followed me 
that afternoon coming closer and then moving 
out. Often the foxes are rabid or have a peculiar 
arctic disease about which little is known. I 
thought about this as I fingered my sole weapon, 
a hunting knife. The fox, however, did not make 
any threatening gestures towards me. It was 
spring and the pups would be romping around 
the fox’s den. This was only an anxious mother! 


At the eastern end of the lagoon we landed at 
the large site of Siknik which was known for its 
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burials with polar bear skulls placed over them. 
It was here that the mythical giant of St. Law- 
rence Island was supposedly buried. He was 
taller than a man with arms upraised. His hunt- 
ing prowess and strength made him both admired 
and feared. One day, while hunting, he was 
bitten in the little finger by a seal. From this 
wound he died. At first this seemed to be an 
insiance of the Achilles heel motif. Further re- 
search gave a more prosaic explanation: he 
died of Spekk-finger, a severe type of finger 
infection sometimes gotten from butchering seal. 


At Siknik I decided to try a little more exten- 
sive excavation. One of the house pits on the 
back beach strand was especially interesting. 
With a few curt observations on why anyone 
would want to dig here, and without picks, the 
two Eskimos began to swing their shovels. This 
was the first real systematic excavation of any 
size the men had done. At first they felt that I 
was making them do all the manual labor as I 
would take time to map and write descriptions 
of the excavation while they would be troweling 
and shoveling. I had to be a fellow worker. 


The bane of arctic excavation, rain, hampered 
operations, but did not stop us. We dressed in 
waterproof clothing and continued to work. At 
the end of the day we would throw buckets of 
water on each other to remove the mud from our 
clothing. The notes of the day had to be written 
up later inside the tent. 


The house pit was not very productive, and 
with my insistence on systematic digging the 
Eskimos became bored. They began discussing 
the need of repairing one of the outboard motors. 
The sorry, downcast looks of one of the men 
told me that this was more than motor trouble. 
The men were homesick. They needed to return 
to their village and friends. It was agreed that 
the motor should be repaired. To put this time 
to some good purpose, I asked to be left at a 
site while they returned to their village. 


From Siknik we followed along the coastline 
until we drew opposite the Punuk Islands. Here 
where Collins and Geist had worked in the early 
’30’s was a place to wait for the men. There was 
a rock shelter still unstudied and if one were 
ambitious enough there were twenty-two mounds 
with meat cellars in them to be excavated. The 
rock shelter caught my imagination and fired me 
with thoughts of some past ancient sitting quietly 
beneath its overhang, working on an implement 
to be used in the next day’s hunt. 


Once on the island, I hurried to the shelter 
and with shovel in hand urged my two Eskimos 
to do their utmost. Wayne, the boat captain, 
looked at the wet dripping rock shelter, the 
mucky soil, the rocks, and the cormorants nest- 
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(Left) A proud grandfather poses with his two grandsons. In 1931 and 1932 this Eskimo aided in 





the excavations of sites near Gambell conducted by the Smithsonian Institution. In the winter the 
sled shown here is drawn by a team of ten dogs. (Right) A group of Gambell women and children 
ready to leave for a two-day visit to Savoonga. Three men go along to handle the skin-boat. 


ing overhead. He flatly refused! “There isn’t 
anything in there, and you can find it out by 
yourself” were his exact words. That evening 
the two men left for their village promising to be 
back as soon as possible. 


Alone on a small island that was rarely visited 
at this time of year, I began to explore my do- 
main. A mother fox with her pup made her 
home in one large jumble of rocks. Black, slinky 
cormorants, fishermen par excellence, nested on 
all the high rock outcrops. Eider ducks and 
guillemots plied the waters offshore. Two dead 
walrus lay on the beach, crushed by the weight 
of their companions in their eager desire to crawl 
up on land. The days were full of noises, but at 
night the scamper of a curious lemming among 
the pans sounded like a truck dropping a load 
of empty garbage cans. 


Days passed as I worked in the rock shelter. 
In the back was a crevice leading to a natural ice 
cave. The ground in the shelter was frozen 
solidly. The slow thawing of the soil was frus- 
trating, but part of the game. A stone scraper, 
a bit of ivory, a piece of shaped wood, a dog’s 
skull, and walrus bones proved that the shelter 
had been used, but from the standpoint of an 
archaeologist these were unrewarding for so 
much labor. 


On the evening of the sixth day, the Eskimos 
returned. Rejuvenated by their visit home, they 
were ready for more work. One had brought 
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his portable radio and a bottle of hand lotion for 
when the going got rough. They had been held 
up by a stormy sea and then had missed the 
island in the fog. 


Our survey returned to the eastern coast of 
St. Lawrence Island. The next large site was 
near a trapping cabin owned by John Kolowiyi. 
Wendell Oswalt on a previous trip noticed these 
middens and suggested that they be investigated. 
Interesting material was procured from the site, 
but unfortunately the most important midden had 
been almost completely destroyed by zealous 
Eskimos in search of ivory to carve. Our prog- 
ress was slow in this disturbed area. Few choice 
items in the Eskimos’ opinion were encountered. 
They began to get slower at their work, often 
swatting at mosquitoes with their trowels for 
diversion. One confided that, “When don’t find 
much, get lazy!” 


Wayne Penayah, while looking at the illustra- 
tions in one of my books, said that he had seen 
several objects with the decorative style of Old 
Bering Sea at Evwhak. Tired of the slow unre- 
warding work at camp Kolowiyi, we immediately 
set our course for this new site. I didn’t realize 
until we arrived that our site was very close to 
their village. Slowly I began to understand from 
their gestures and conversations though in Es- 
kimo dialect that Evwhak was simply a con- 
venient place to be. Wayne Silook now decided 
to quit the mad task of archaeology. The next 
time I saw him I almost didn’t recognize him. 
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View of the Bering Sea and the eastern part of St. Lawrence Island from Cape Singikpo, near 
S’keliyuk. The tundra—the vast treeless arctic plain with its myriad of lakes and ponds—stretches far 
beyond the horizon. The stone column was erected by the Eskimos to mark the summit of their climb. 
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In the winter the Eskimos again return to hunting walrus and seal. Here, as they 
await the full bloom of spring, another archaeologist may visit them as I did. 
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Here was a bright energetic young man, not the 
dull morose individual who had worked for me. 
The continual methodical work of archaeology 
and life away from his village did not agree with 
him. 


The second Eskimo wanted to build a house 
before winter and offered the services of his 
brother and cousin to me. These two young men 
were the opposite of my first crew. Happy, fun 
loving, and willing to work, they made the survey 
a much lighter task. One, Andy, was stocky with 
a big smile, while the other, Calvin, was leaner 
and daring to the point of being foolhardy. 


There were still many sites to investigate, but 
only the month of August remained. I needed 
more information to make a comprehensive 
study. In Savoonga I went through existing col- 
lections again and asked more questions about 
sites. Kermit Kingeekuk, while chatting around 
the potbellied stove in the store, told me about a 
site that he and his grandfather had dug into 
when he was a boy. The harpoon heads he de- 
scribed were different as the blades were in the 
sides instead of the end. These were Birnirk 
types, a culture that is poorly defined on St. 
Lawrence Island. Here was a possibility of find- 
ing material that would shed further light on the 
archaeology of St. Lawrence Island. 


After several landings along the coastline to 
the east of Savoonga we found the site that 
Kermit described. The heavy surf, however, pre- 
vented us from landing our equipment. Our only 
recourse was to continue along the coast to a 
sheltered cove, set up camp, and walk overland. 
This we did for several days until the wind 
slackened and we were able to camp at the site. 


This area, locally called S’keliyuk, lies between 
two fingers of a lava flow. Two large middens 
dominate the scene. On a low hill overlooking 
the midden was a row of spaced stones. These 
are called “jumping stones” and are quite a com- 
mon feature on the island. The “oldtimers” are 
said to have jumped from one stone to another in 
a test of speed and skill. The Eskimos of today 
say that they are weak in comparison to the 
“oldtimers.” They too have their glorious past. 


The Eskimos have almost no fear of digging 
in these sites now. This was not always so, for 
stories of the sites are still passed around. Andy, 
in trying to credit my finding objects to some 
factor other than experience, told me the tale of 
the “shorty fellow.” A group of hunters had 
come to the old site of Kialegak on the south 
side of the island. One man while bringing water 
to the camp saw a little man walking around the 
ruins of old igloos on top of the midden. He 
called out, but no answer. Determined to find 
out who this “shorty fellow” was he went to the 
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Birnirk-type harpoon heads from the site of 
S’keliyuk, showing Punuk design elements. 


spot where he had seen him—nothing. Andy 
then laughed and said the “shorty fellow” was 
probably telling me where to look. 


Nearby was a sea cliff teeming with birds. 
Nightly the Eskimos would walk along the base 
of the cliff with the sea swirling at their feet to 
throw rocks at the birds. They also would take 
fifty feet of rope, lash one end to a rock, and 
slide down the face of the cliff. This allowed 
them to tease the young birds in the nest and 
bring them up to play with. For awhile we had a 
young seagull and a crane for camp mascots. 


The excavation at the site was proceeding 
rapidly, but we could not complete all that we 
wanted to do. The frozen ground was thawing 
very slowly now that the days were cool and the 
nights cold. Strong winds and rains were buffet- 
ing the area, and then waves begun to thunder 
on the shore. Happily in one section of the ex- 
cavation we were able to excavate completely to 
the bottom of the midden. This gave us a com- 
plete occupation sequence, whose dating now 
awaits Carbon-14 analysis of samples of its 
wood and charcoal. The site is of special signifi- 
cance as two traditions—Birnirk and Punuk—- 
met here and blended. It provides new informa- 
tion on culture contact in the past. 


I had set the date of August 25th to leave the 
site, and my men eyed the calendar they had 
made with eager eyes. Fall was approaching, 
ducks and geese were flying in their long V for- 
mations heading south. Our provisions were 
very low. I casually mentioned working an extra 
week—silence and very long glum faces. On 
August 25th we left though we had to work most 
of the previous night packing artifacts. The day 
was windy, and the waves lapped at our heavily 
laden boat. No other boats were venturing out, 
but it was near the time of the Fall hunt and one 
must go. At the landing strip we wished each 
other good hunting and each returned to his own 
way of life, I to the “outside” and they to a 
trapping cabin “to make themselves happy.” 
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PORTRAIT OF A HERO 


ETWEEN 1931 and 1933 workmen 

under the direction of Jotham Johnson 

labored for the University Museum at a 
Roman site not far north of the Bay of Naples. 
The ancient Romans knew the town as Minturnae 
and many entered its gates as transient guests 
en route to resorts further south, for the heavily 
traveled Via Appia passed through Minturnae 
before crossing the river Liris not far from the 
seacoast. 


During the excavations, men digging in the 
remains of temple “B” uncovered fragments of 
a marble bust which when assembled produced 
a fine portrait head. The physical characteristics 
of the most important family in the Roman em- 
pire are easily recognizable in the broad fore- 
head, the delicate but definitive chin, and the 
thin almost pursed lips. He was a Julio-Claudian, 
so called by reason of descent from both the 
Julian family of Caesar and the Claudian family 
into which Livia had married before becoming 
the wife of the emperor Augustus. The children of 
the imperial family were Livia’s by her first hus- 
band, Tiberius Claudius Nero. At first the mem- 
bers of the expedition believed the portrait bust 
to represent the emperor Tiberius. This belief 
was later disproved by comparison with other 
portraits of this unfortunate ruler. However, the 
features are obviously of someone closely related 
to Tiberius. Once all comparative material has 
been studied only two choices seem possible. 
The portrait is either that of Tiberius’ brother, 
Drusus the elder, or of the latter’s son Ger- 
manicus. Unfortunately Germanicus so closely 
resembled his father that it is all the more diffi- 
cult for us to identify statues of him today. On 
coin portraits his name provides identification, 
but the artist had little scope for showing any 
noticeable difference between the features of 
Drusus the elder and those of Germanicus. 
Therefore we must be satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that the marble head now displayed at the 
University Museum reveals to us the facial ap- 
pearance of one of these two men. 


However, only a portion of the story is told. 
A complete personality must be explained. What 
kind of men were Drusus and his son? 


In 38 B.C. the beautiful and intelligent Livia 
Drusilla was divorced so that she might marry 
Octavian, the future emperor Augustus. At the 
time she had one son, the four-year-old Tiberius, 
and was expecting another child. Soon after this 
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second marriage she gave birth to Nero Claudius 
Drusus, so named after his real father. Better 
known as Drusus he received full measure of 
care and affection from his stepfather. At the 
age of twenty-two he was married to Antonia 
the younger, daughter of Marcus Antonius and 
Octavia, sister of Augustus. Antonia supervised 
a happy home and bore Drusus a daughter and 
two sons, Germanicus and Claudius, the latter 
destined to become emperor of Rome. 


Drusus and his brother were at the complete 
disposal of the emperor Augustus who was intent 
on remodeling the government and life of the 
Roman world. One year after his wedding, 
Drusus was sent into the Alps where he won 
his first victory. In 13 B.C. he was made 
legate of the Three Gauls, and because of his 
military acumen he was selected by Augustus 
to lead an invasion of Germany in 12 B.C. 
Within three years he had planted Roman 
standards beside the river Elbe, strengthened 
the Roman fleet in the north, and constructed a 
canal connecting the Rhine with the Zuyder Zee. 
In September of 9 B.C., at the age of 51, he died 
in camp, after having been thrown from his horse. 


And what of Drusus’ son, Nero Claudius 
Germanicus, who was born in 15 B.C.? Ger- 
manicus had a pleasing personality. All Romans 
were anxious to transfer to him the love and 
admiration which they had held for his father. 
At six years of age he was left fatherless and at 
nineteen he was adopted into the family of his 
uncle Tiberius, thus being placed in line of suc- 
cession to the throne. In the next year he married 
Agrippina the elder, daughter of the emperor’s 
friend Marcus Agrippa and Augustus’ own 
daughter Julia. 


In A.D. 13 Germanicus was sent to command 
on the Rhine where he successfully suppressed 
a military mutiny on the death of Augustus. Be- 
cause of his popularity and military success, 
Germanicus’ soldiers offered him the throne. 
Suspicious, the emperor Tiberius immediately 
recalled him to Rome and dispatched him to the 
eastern provinces of the Mediterranean in com- 
pany with an imperial spy. Here Germanicus 
suddenly became ill. At Antioch he died, firmly 
convinced that he had been poisoned by order 
of Tiberius. 


Commemorated in stone, Germanicus or 
Drusus today gazes down the halls of the Uni- 
versity Museum. 
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in the 
World? 


The making of masks is widespread both as to 
place and time. Their uses are varied, ranging from 
religious ceremonial for both the living and the dead, 
to theatrical characterization, to those worn simply 
for fun. Many are highly stylized, others grotesque, 
and still others portraits, not necessarily of indi- 
viduals but of a group. The masks shown on this 
page are such semi-portraits whose features resemble 
those of the people who made them. 


For identifications, see page 40. 
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MUSEUM NEWS 
HASANLU, IRAN 


The members of the expedition to Hasanlu, under 
the leadership of Robert H. Dyson, Jr., arrived in Iran 
early in June. This year the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is sponsoring the dig along with the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and the University Museum. The Metropoli- 
tan’s representative is Dr. Vaughn E. Crawford who is 
acting as assistant director. 


Again this year work will be continued on the central 
Citadel Mound with its successive seventy feet of build- 
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ing levels, only thirty feet of which had been cleared 
at the end of the 1958 season. One of the objectives 
is to clear: and explore an ancient structure believed 
to have been a bronze worker’s shop, which should 
add considerably to our knowledge of the way of life 
in Iran in the early first millennium B.C. 


Test excavations will be made in the south and west 
sections of the outer town area in an effort to determine 
the extent of the Bronze Age occupation. Work will 
be continued until the end of August. 


EXPEDITION 








TIKAL, GUATELMALA 


The picture story, TIKAL 1959, summarizes this 
season’s accomplishments but tells of only a few of the 
people who made them possible and just what they did. 
Some of them have been working at Tikal since the 
beginning of the Project, others are new this year. 


As in past seasons, Edwin M. Shook, Research 
Associate of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
was Field Director, with William R. Coe, Assistant 
Curator in the American Section of this Museum as 
Assistant Field Director and archaeologist. Stuart D. 
Scott, graduate student of the University of Arizona, as 
assistant archaeologist worked under Mr. Shook’s direc- 
tion on the excavation of the North Acropolis and the 
Temple of the Red Stela; he is continuing in this area 
during the summer. Another assistant archaeologist, 
William A. Haviland, a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, worked with Dr. Coe in the 
Great Plaza and North Terrace excavations. 


Vivian L. Broman, archaeologist, also did some ex- 
cavating but gave most of her time to the laboratory, 
of which she is in charge. The several thousand objects 
recovered in the digging all passed through her hands, 
were studied, catalogued, repaired, and stored. In this 
work she was assisted by Mary B. Ricketson. Benedicta 
G. Levine acted as the director’s secretary and did the 
paper work for the laboratory; she also took care of 
the daily radio communications with Guatemala Gov- 
ernment agencies. 


George F. Guillemin, archaeologist, Chief of Tikal 
National Park, handled a large part of the repair and 
resetting of Tikal monuments. He also excavated a 
palace and Structure 78 in one of the Twin Pyramid 
Complexes. Robert F. Carr, as surveyor, has completed 
the plane-table survey of the central part of the site 
and is working this summer on mapping in the outer 
area. Aubrey Trik, who has done comparable work at 
Zaculeu and Copan, is project architect responsible for 
the program of reconstruction and consolidation; he 
spends most of the year at Tikal and one of his duties 
is the managing of the local labor force. Antonio 
Ortiz continued as foreman but now that he operates 
the hotel, he has less time than formerly for this work. 


In April, Linton Satterthwaite, Curator of the 
American Section of the Museum, visited Tikal to 
complete his study of all the early period monuments 
so far found there so as to present them in as much 
detail and as accurately as possible in forthcoming 
scientific publications. 


Scholars engaged in cooperative projects, which are 
encouraged by the Expedition, are an ornithologist, a 
botanist, and two ecologists. Frank B. Smithe, ornitholo- 
gist, the author of the recently published Birds of Tikal, 
is remaining through this summer, a season which he 
had not previously spent in the area. Cyrus L. Lundell, 
botanist, Director of the Texas Research Foundation, 
and leading authority on local vegetation of the Maya 
lowlands, this year began an intensive study of the 
botany of Tikal and its environs. George and Ursula 
Cowgill, of Harvard University, ecologists, made a 
stratified test in the swamp area in the hope of obtain- 
ing a poilen series. 


New on the staff this summer are Ann Chowning, 
archaeologist, of the Department of Anthropology of 
Barnard College, who is doing a survey excavation of 
a new group of mounds in an area where houses for 
the workmen are to be built. Keith Dixon, of the De- 
partment of Anthropology, Long Beach State Teachers’ 
College in California, is studying the pottery and other 
artifacts from Miss Chowning’s excavations. They are 
being assisted by two student archaeologists, Peter 
Harrison of the University of Toronto and Philip 
Auerbach of Harvard University. Norman J. Johnston, 
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architect, of the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Fine Arts, is working under Mr. Trik’s direction pre- 
paring drawings of such ornamental details of the 
structures as the quite elaborate stucco masks on the 
Temple of the Masks. 


SUGGESTED READING 


“THE HEAD” 


G. M. A. RICHTER, Catalogue of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection. 
Cambridge, Mass. 1956. 

K. SCHEFOLD, Die Bildnisse der Antiken Dichter, Redner 
und Denker. Basel. 1943. 

R. BOEHRINGER, Gesichtshalften, in Rdmische Mittei- 
lungen 59. 1944. 


J. ScHwaBe, Archetyp und Tierkreis. Basel. 1951. 
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Henry B. Co..ins, The Archaeology of St. Lawrence 
Island, Alaska. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lection, Vol. 96. Washington. 1937. 

Otto W. Geist and FROELICH RAINEY, Archaeological 
Excavations at Kukulik, St. Lawrence Island, 
Alaska. Miscellaneous Publications, University of 
Alaska, Vol. 2. 1936. 

FROELICH RAINEY, Eskimo Prehistory: the Okvik Site 
of the Punuk Islands. Anthropological Papers, 
American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 37. 
New York. 1941. 

FROELICH RAINEY, Vanishing Art of the Arctic, in 
Expedition, Bulletin of the University Museum, 
Vol. 1, No. 2. Philadelphia. 1959. 
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ROBERT Graves, I Claudius. Smith and Haas, New 
York. 1934. 

GREGORIO MARANON, Tiberius the Resentful Caesar. 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, Inc., New York. 1957. 


Gaius SUETONIUs, Lives of the Twelve Caesars (Augus- 
tus, Tiberius, Gaius, Claudius). Modern Library, 
No. 188. 


THE AUTHORS 


MARGARET PLASS (“The Art of Benin”), Research 
Associate in the Section of General Ethnology, is a 
Philadelphian who lived many years abroad with her 
husband, the late Webster Plass, a consulting engineer. 
The interest of Mr. and Mrs. Plass in African tribal 
sculpture, begun in the University Museum, increased 
by association with William Fagg of the British Mu- 
seum. The quality of the Webster Plass Collection, 
assembled at the time they lived in London and be- 
queathed to the British Museum at Mr. Plass’ death 
in 1952, testifies to their position as connoisseurs of 
this art. Mrs. Plass has since continued her interest, 
collecting, writing, lecturing; recently she has appeared 
as guest panelist on What in the World?, the Museum's 
television program. 


WILLIAM R. COE (“Tikal 1959”), Assistant Cu- 
rator of the American Section of the Museum and 
Assistant Field Director at Tikal, has been associated 
with the Museum since 1951. His interest is American 
archaeology, particularly of the Maya area. In 1949 
he worked with his brother in British Honduras; in 
1954, he excavated for the Museum in El Salvador; 
and in 1955 he was assistant to Dr. Alfred Kidder, II 
in his excavations in Bolivia, in the Lake Titicaca basin. 
Dr. Coe’s Ph.D. dissertation, Piedras Negras Archae- 
ology, will be published this year in the Museum 
Monographs series. 
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TEMPLE FAY (“The Head”) is President of the 
Philadelphia Neurosurgical Society and Vice-President 
of the American Academy for Cerebral Palsy, Fellow 
of the American College of Surgeons and of the Inter- 
national College of Surgeons, and former president of 
the Philadelphia Neurological Society and of the 
Harvey Cushing Society. Dr. Fay graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical School in 1921; 
was on the staff of that school and of the University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital until 1929 when he became 
Professor of Neurosurgery at Temple University School 
of Medicine. Throughout his career he has been con- 
sulting neurosurgeon on the staffs of many hospitals, 
mostly in the Philadelphia area, and is the author of 
numerous publications in his particular field. 


JACK L. BENSON (“The Head”) obtained his Ph.D. 
degree in Basel: he is Professor of Classical Archaeology 
at the University of Mississippi. Since 1954 he has 
been a Research Associate of the University Museum. 
From 1954 to 1956 he was at the Museum working on 
the publication of Cypriote sites; that work still con- 
tinues. He spent the next two years in Greece doing 
research into the backgrounds of orientalizing art. 
While his particular field is Corinthian vases, of which 
he has published a study, he is also interested in style 
phases of Hellenistic sculpture. 


L. ARNOLD POST (“The Head”) has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Haverford College since 1917, 
where he is now Professor Emeritus of Classical Phil- 
ology. Dr. Post is a well known authority on Greek 
life and literature, particularly the works of Plato and 
Menander. Among his published writings are The 
Vatican Plato and its Relations, From Homer to 
Menander, and Menander: Three Plays (a translation). 
He is a member of the Philological Association, The 
Linguistic Society, and the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 


DAVID CROWNOVER (“Ancient and Primitive Art 
in Philadelphia Collections”) was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1952 where he did three 
years of graduate work in the Department of the 
History of Art. He has been associated with the 
Museum for five years, first as an assistant in the 
Mediterranean Section, then as Manager of Exhibitions. 


He is responsible for the re-installation of the Egyptian 
and Roman Galleries as well as for the arrangement of 
the various temporary exhibitions; his was the selection 
of pieces in this current exhibition from Philadelphia 
collections. 


ROBERT E. ACKERMAN (“Siberians of the New 
World”) did field work in Canada 1949-51 and in 
Alaska in 1956 and 1958. He has been a student 
assistant in the American Section of the Museum and 
is currently working on his Ph.D. dissertation in the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The subject is archaeological study of 
culture contact in the Bering Sea region with emphasis 
on Siberian and American developments. Mr. Ackerman 
expects to visit the Soviet Union where he will study 
collections recently excavated from the Bering Sea coast 
of Siberia. 


ALFRED KIDDER, II (“Archaeological Visitors”), 
Associate Director of the University Museum since 
1950, obtained his Ph.D. degree from Harvard in 1937. 
From 1935 to 1950, except for service in the U. S. 
Army Air Force from 1942 to 1946, he taught anthro- 
pology at Harvard and was Curator of South American 
Archaeology at the Peabody Museum there. His interest 
is the archaeology of Central and South America, par- 
ticularly of the Andean region. He has done field work 
in Venezuela, Honduras, Peru, and Bolivia. His reports 
on these excavations and other related articles have 
appeared in scientific publications. He is co-author of 
the recently published Art of the Ancient Maya. 


KENNETH D. MATTHEWS, JR. (“Portrait of a 
Hero”), Assistant Curator of the Educational Section 
of the Museum since 1952, was previously associ- 
ated with the Egyptian Section. He is a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania School of Education. 
As a member of the Educational Committee of the 
International Council of Museums, he has devoted much 
attention to museum educational practices both here 
and abroad. He has visited and photographed numerous 
Roman sites throughout western Europe and is co- 
author of the recently published Cities in the Sand: 
Leptis Magna and Sabratha in North Africa. He is now 
completing his Ph.D. dissertation on a study of Cicero. 





Where in the World? 


Identifications of Masks Pictured on Page 38 


No. 1: this is not quite fair. Actually it was made 
in Guatemala but it represents one of the Conquista- 
dors and is rather exaggeratedly European. It is 
worn at fiesta time in a dance depicting the coming 
of the Spaniards. Ne. 2 is of a Tsimshian Indian 
woman of British Columbia, wearing a lip plug. It 
is of wood, painted, and was made toward the end 
of the eighteenth century, which is quite old for an 
American Indian piece. Ne. 3 is a simple wooden 
mask from Point Barrow, Alaska and was made at 
least fifty years ago by the Eskimo at that far 
northern settlement. 


The coiffure of Ne. 4 is characteristic of the Guro 
people of the Ivory Coast. This particular mask 
evidently was made just for show because it does 
not have the inside projection which would be held 
in the teeth if the mask were meant to be worn in a 
dance. It is of wood stained a deep mahogany red 
and black, and was made some fifty or sixty years 
ago. Ne. 5, of wood, gilded and painted, and sur- 
mounted by cobras, is a devil dancer’s mask from 
Ceylon; the features are much more realistic than 





usual in this class of masks, many of them being 
quite grotesque. It is about a hundred years old. 


The more than life size wooden mask, No. 6, 
comes from one of the small islands in the western 
part of the Torres Straits which lie between Australia 
and New Guinea. It was used in fertility ceremonies 
before the harvest to obtain good crops. Torres 
Straits wooden masks are very rare. This one prob- 
ably dates from the end of the nineteenth century, 
as does No. 7 which, though it bears a superficial 
resemblance to some Far Eastern masks, was really 
made by the Balumbo people of the Gabun District 
of French West Africa. It belonged to a men’s secret 
society which conducted ceremonies to propitiate the 
souls of dead women. Both the closed eyes and the 
white color signify death and the spirit world. 


No. 8 is a gold death mask from a mummy bundle 
of the Chimu people of Peru and dates from the 
fifteenth century A.D. Ne. 9 is a cartonnage mask, 
painted and gilded, from the mummy case of an 
Egyptian woman who lived during Ptolemaic times 
in about the second century B.C. The white onyx 
mask, Ne. 10, was carved in Mexico about A.D. 
700; but we do not know how it was used. It is a 
superb example of Teotihuacan sculpture. 
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EXPEDITION 








Plaster cast of the head 
of a Queen Mother from 
the Kingdom of Benin in 
Southern Nigeria. Color: 
Bronze. Height: 19 inches. 
Price: $12.50, Railway 
Express collect. 


One of the many repro- 
ductions of art and jewelry 
available through the Uni- 
versity Museum Sales De- 
partment. These are exact 
duplicates of the originals 
in our collections; the 
plaster casts are made in 
our own workshop, the 
jewelry outside of the 
Museum but under our 
direct supervision. A cata- 
logue is available; price 
fifty cents, prepaid. Write: 
Reproductions, Room 102, 
The University Museum, 
33rd and Spruce Streets, 
Philadelphia 4. 
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